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cally nothing — we have but scratched the 
surface, but we have made a beginning; 
and while it is still only the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen, I have such a firm belief in the 



future of library work, I have such confi- 
dence in the ability of the workers, that I 
know in time the things hoped for will be 
accomplished and the things not seen will 
be tangible realities. 



THE LIBRARY'S TASK IN RECONSTRUCTION 
By Paul M. Paine, Librarian, Public Library, Syracuse, N. Y. 



What is meant by the subject of this 
morning's meeting is, I take it, that we 
who are here feel a new call to service. 
That word is our creed. Service is the 
whole duty of all of us heralds and bill- 
posters of literature. 

For us, as for others, many things have 
changed. But the ideal of service has 
not changed. The material with which 
we work has not changed; nor has the 
need of our work diminished. What our 
whole duty was before the war is our 
whole duty now. Has the glow of the 
great conflagration of the past four years 
thrown a new light upon it? Has it kin- 
dled anew the inspiration to service? Has 
the war brought any fresh conception of 
how our service to mankind may be bet- 
tered and built up? These are the ques- 
tions I shall try to answer. My twenty 
minutes deals with the worker and his 
field, not with his tools. 

I answer these questions in two state- 
ments. The first is that as agents of free 
reading we need to go back to rock bot- 
tom, and consider anew some old ideas 
about what books can do. The second is 
that we need to broaden the field, recruit a 
new army of readers, engage in a big plan 
of home mission work on behalf of books. 

Nine years ago the Amherst class of 
1885 met for its twenty-fifth reunion. It 
did not confine itself to the usual activ- 
ities of quarter century reunions — con- 
gratulating those who have succeeded; 
toasts to the memory of those who have 
died; speculating idly on the fate of those 
who have failed; passing the hat, perhaps, 
for some new memorial of the class; en- 



gaging as youthfully as possible in the be- 
wildering new college yells and the 
alumni parade. The class of '85 asked it- 
self what Amherst had become, what fu- 
ture it had, a small college among so 
many great and booming universities, 
what its loyal and intelligent alumni ought 
to do about it. 

What the address of the class of '85 to 
the trustees of Amherst college was, and 
the effect it had upon the fortunes of 
Amherst, are matters of history. I am not 
concerned with that, but I am concerned 
with certain passages in the address, for 
example: 

"Amherst has never taught that every 
man stands for himself alone, nor that the 
value of education is in its purchasable 
gratifications. 

"Technical education, which, so far as 
government is concerned, for the most part 
teaches devices but not principles, pro- 
ceeds upon the assumption that it is not 
wise to look back, and that in any diffi- 
culty we should consider, not how we got 
there, but how we can get out. 'As if,' said 
Edmund Burke, 'we should consult our in- 
vention and reject our experience.' In- 
vention is the parent of Utopias, radical- 
ism of all kinds. Experience is the parent 
of improvement, progress, conservatism." 

And quoting Dr. Woodrow Wilson, as he 
was then called: 

"Liberal training was meant to prepare 
them for the whole of life rather than 
some particular part of it." 

These words represent one side of a 
great educational dispute, the dispute be- 
tween vocations and humanities. We li- 
brarians have no part in that quarrel. We 
are not trying to exclude any class of 
readers, nor to deny to anybody any kind 
of useful reading. Our courses are all 
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electives. But it is important |that we 
should know what we are doing, that we 
should be acquainted with the material 
we have, that we should know the value 
of the magic key which we hold in our 
hands to unlock to mankind the most 
precious goods that mankind possesses. 
And so in this hour when the pressure 
upon us to provide books which teach how 
to make a living is at its height, I am 
urging upon you to remember that it is 
vastly more important that a man or 
woman should know how to live. 

The sons of Martha did not really need 
Kipling's noble defence. Everybody knows 
what the service is that is rendered by 
those who take care that the gear engages 
and that the switches lock, and that the 
wheels run truly. The master of technical 
processes is still, in the opinion of the ma- 
jority, the master of the world. 

"They do not preach that their God will 

rouse them a little before the nuts 

work loose; 
They do not teach that His pity allows 

them to leave their work whenever 

they choose. 
As in the thronged and the lightened ways, 

so in the dark and the desert they 

stand, 
Wary and watchful all their days, that 

their brethren's days may be long in 

the land." 

A corking ideal, as Roosevelt might have 
put it, of the technical man standing 
stoutly at his post of duty. I wish all the 
technical men, masters and employees, 
were living up to this handsome picture. 
But whether the person be a son of 
Martha or of Mary, it seems to me vitally 
important that he should be a person and 
a citizen first, and a technician after- 
wards; that he should know mankind as 
well as knowing a trade; that he should 
be somebody, as well as do something. Let 
H. G. Wells' hero in the striking story 
"The Undying Fire" tell you what I mean: 

"I have been giving sight to the blind. 
I have given understanding to some thous- 
ands of boys. My boys have learnt the 
history of mankind so that it has become 
their own adventure; They have learnt 



geography so that the world is their pos- 
session; I have had the languages taught 
so as to make the past live again in their 
minds and to be windows upon the souls 
of alive peoples. 

. . . "You made us think and feel that 
the past of the world was our own history; 
you made us feel that we were in one 
living story with the reindeer men and the 
Egyptian priests, with the soldiers of 
Caesar and the alchemists of Spain; you 
made discovery and civilization our adven- 
ture and the whole future our inherit- 
ance." 

So that is the side of the librarian's 
service in this present crisis that I say 
needs emphasis today. The liberation of 
the spirit of man is after all the main task 
of education, rather than the liberation of 
the forces of nature. 

Men need as never before the light of 
history, that they may see through what 
agonies liberty has been achieved in all 
the ages down to the present — for that is 
what history is. They need books of fancy 
and of imagination, that they may feel, 
if but once in a lifetime, that immortal 
thrill that Keats' explorer felt when he 
stared at the Pacific. They need poetry, 
for, as someone has recently said, "The 
poet lives as on a mountain noting 
the essential movement of human life 
beneath his life and drafting for us 
its cost, its dangers and its end." 
They need books that show how much 
greater the soul is than any mate- 
rial thing can be, and how faith can move 
mountains. They need, for immediate use, 
more perhaps than they need anything but 
the barest necessaries of life, books that 
can teach them what the duty of the neigh- 
bor is between nations, what it is between 
the one who makes the profit and the 
one who gets the wages, what it is be- 
tween society and the child, society and 
the weak, society and the sinner, society 
and the man who lies on the ground beside 
the road to Jericho. I mean that if we are 
to escape a new kind of domination which 
now threatens the world, we must know 
more than either the radicals on the one 
side or the reactionaries on the other do 
of real democracy and social justice. Or, 
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as my friend Frank Parker Stockbridge 
puts it, "It is of a good deal more conse- 
quence for the average man to learn the 
difference between democracy and an- 
archy, between bolshevism and socialism, 
than to teach him the difference between 
a belaying pin and a marline spike." 

And, then, secondly, we need to broaden 
the field of readers. We need to make 
converts to the book habit. It is a great 
thing to have a mission, to believe in some- 
thing strongly enough to long to make oth- 
ers believe in it. For my part I am sorry 
for the man who says, "When I go out of 
my office door I forget my business." The 
worker is to be envied whose business is 
big enough, broad enough, varied enough, 
so that he never wants to forget it. 

Well, our business has these qualities; it 
consists in advertising and retailing im- 
mortal truth itself. To how many of us 
in this business has it occurred that we 
owe a duty to our calling that reaches be- 
yond business hours, a duty to those who 
do not know what good reading is, and 
have yet to be convinced that there is any 
such thing? That duty is to make him a 
convert, to open the golden door to him. 
Supposing that each of us in this room 
were sufficiently proud of our occupation 
in life, sufficiently in love with the glori- 
ous task that has been entrusted to us to 
be willing to promise to make one such 
convert before the end of summer. Could 
we engage in a more worthy propaganda? 
Could we estimate the possible value of the 
service we might render? 

Someone may say that everybody knows 
that good reading is a good thing, and 
that books are to be had everywhere. I 
know an editor who never reads a book. 
I know a college library that gets no 
patronage to speak of from the faculty. 
I know, and you know in your own ac- 
quaintance, good men and women who are 
blinded by superstition and materialism, 
living in daily fear, laying up treasure 
where moth and rust doth corrupt, dating 
back in their conception of the social 
gospel to the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
untouched by any exalted ideals. Beyond 



this class you and I know that there are 
millions of people in the United States 
who might be eagerly drinking at the foun- 
tain of good reading, but who, by the acci- 
dent of race or position in life, have never 
felt the impetus or found their way to the 
fountain. I am not in favor of denying 
this blessing to these people because they 
have not yet had time to learn the Eng- 
lish language. 

It is to such as these that we owe the 
missionary duty, not alone to those who 
are registered as borrowers or who have 
credit accounts at the book stores. 

To sum up, then, I say that the duty 
of the agent of free reading in this great 
crisis is to keep in mind the priceless 
treasures of the past that are entrusted 
to us and to remember that how to live 
is greater than how to make a living. And 
second, that we owe a duty to the great 
class of persons who are never found in 
libraries, as well as a duty to those who 
are already enlisted on our eide. The duty 
of library service, then, is a missionary duty 
— to reach with good books the great masses 
of Americans who are not now reached 
by the precious and inspiring message that 
is contained in books and nowhere else; 
and in this effort we can call to the colors 
not librarians alone but educators, book- 
sellers, publishers, and all who share in 
this ideal. 

Finally I invite my fellow workers in 
public libraries everywhere to remember 
what John Milton asked the Houses of Par- 
liament to consider, the kind of people we 
are serving. I am urging, as that saint 
and prophet of good reading urged, a fear- 
less trust in the inherent sense and judg- 
ment of enlightened mankind; I am 
speaking for Americans. I am speaking 
for those who inherit the spirit and tradi- 
tions of that race which invented self- 
government and liberty. English speaking 
people have been, and always will be, im- 
patient under censorship. It is useless to 
try to keep these people from thinking for 
themselves. The very genius of self-gov- 
ernment lies in extracting from a diversity 
of opinions upon given facts a final judg- 
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ment and course of action. If we are not 
safe in placing before our patrons both 
sides of great questions, social and politi- 
cal, if we are afraid to let them know 
that there is another side to the question 
of prohibition, if we dare not put in their 
hands books which advocate socialism as 
a widely held idea of the road to free- 
dom, and what the programs of labor are; 



if we dare not let them see what even 
bolshevism says of itself, then we are com- 
mitting the sin of the buried talent. "I 
cannot," said Milton, "prize a fugitive and 
cloistered virtue, unexercised and un- 
breathed, that never sallies out and seeks 
her adversary, but slinks out of the race 
where that immortal garland is to be run 
for, not without dust and heat." 



SOME PRESENT-DAY ASPECTS OP LIBRARY TRAINING 
By Chables C. Wiixiamson, Chief, Economics Division, New York Public Library 



The president had invited me to discuss 
this topic and I had promised to do so 
before I had any idea that I might have 
some responsibility for the professional 
training division of the investigation to 
be conducted by the Committee of Five. I 
have not consulted my colleagues on that 
committee in regard to what I am about 
to say. In other words, the proposal made 
in this paper is a persohal and not in any 
sense a committee affair at the present 
time. I feel it is incumbent on me to 
make this statement, lest I may seem in 
what I shall say to have committed my- 
self, and to some extent the committee 
itself, to definite conclusions in advance 
of the investigation. I shall state my pres- 
ent personal views as clearly and as pos- 
itively as I can, but not dogmatically, I 
hope, and only in general outline. If the 
plan I am about to propose were actually 
to be adopted, extended investigation 
would be necessary before details could be 
worked out. But even the main features 
of the plan itself I would gladly abandon 
in favor of anything else that seems to the 
profession as a whole more likely to ac- 
complish the object desired. 

In order to bring this paper within the 
prescribed twenty minutes, if possible, I 
propose to narrow my subject from the 
plural to the singular and present only one 
aspect of the training problem, but one 
which seems to me of far-reaching im- 
portance. Omitting further preface and 
foreword and coming to the point at once, 



I wish to propose for serious thought and 
discussion, to be followed by some kind 
of, action, in the not distant future, I hope, 
the organization of all training activities 
and facilities into one system under the 
general direction of an A. L. A. Training 
Board, with a permanent staff and a com- 
petent expert as its executive, and empow- 
ered to work out and adopt a scheme of 
standards of fitness for all grades of li- 
brary service and to grant appropriate cer- 
tificates to properly qualified persons. 

Let' us not delude ourselves into think- 
ing that we already have a system of train- 
ing for library work. He must be a hope- 
less optimist indeed who can see in the 
present training situation anything more 
than a variety of valuable parts scattered 
around waiting for vital machinery not 
yet constructed or even planned. We 
cherish the delusion that library work is 
a profession. At best it is only semi-pro- 
fessional. What real profession is re- 
cruited largely from wholly untrained per- 
sons? Let us face the facts. Every real 
profession is based on technical training 
and recognized standards of fitness. That 
condition is in sight for library work, but 
it is not here. A system of training ade- 
quate to meet the situation, a recognized 
standard of fitness for different grades of 
professional work and a system of certifi- 
cates by which to label those found to be 
fit, will put library work on a professional 
basis In the near future. I do not believe 
anything else will do so in fifty years. 



